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Abstract: The source meaning and its analytic worth in William Wordsworth’s “Lines, Composed a Few Miles Above 
Tintern Abbey on Revisiting the Banks of the Wye During a Tour. July 13, 1798,” are rendered oblivious to us, | argue, 
when one does not take into account the fact that Wordsworth’s connotations are hid across both English and German 
lexicons, allowing him the advantage of linguistic polyvalency, alongside its ambiguity. Wordsworth’s meanings across 
the words “one,” “all,” “still,” “man,” and “sublime” overlap, forcing his readers to recognize two important 
implications: first, that Wordsworth, almost authoritatively, upholds the traditional hierarchy between genders; 
second, that the poem’s objective meanders into an ideology, where the pluralization of the Wordsworthian “men” is 
posited as the primary, pedagogical objective in Wordsworth’s poem. Psychoanalytic nuances, carefully incorporated 
within Wordsworth’s narration, uphold his central doctrine which, theoretically, fosters the de-feminization of Dorothy 
towards the end of the poem—a conscious stance undertaken at the risk of traditional readings and interpretation of 
Dorothy’s empowerment in the poem. The paper concludes with a fresh take on Dorothy’s prolonged illness since the 
early 1830s, where | argue that it was psycho-physiological, triggered by her Wordsworthian sacrifice. 
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Introduction 
Consider the last four lines of the first verse paragraph of William Wordsworth’s blank verse poem, 
“Tintern Abbey”: 


With some uncertain notice, as might seem 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 

The Hermit sits a | on e. (Wordsworth, lines 19-22, both forms of emphasis mine) 


The uncertainty within the quotation arises from both objective and subjective quarters: on the one 
hand, the implications in “vagrant dwellers,” despite its oxymoronic worth is equalized with the anaphoric 
implications in “houseless woods,” leading to the juxtaposition of the anaphoric oxymoron. Both remain 
within objective, perceptual quarters—within the “uncertain notice” of the poet, as “might seem” to the 
readers. It is also of importance, that the objective, perceptual quarters are in the plural (“dwellers,” 
“houseless woods”), whereas the two images in the third line of the quote are compressed singularities, 
while maintaining the original, objective, pluralizing, “uncertain” directives here as well (“some Hermit’s 
cave”). From this point onward, perceptive (un)concreteness sacrifices its objectivity, and is firmly installed 
in the subjective, ascetic domain, as he “sits alone.” Why does the Hermit’s isolative singularity take 
mechanical precedence over the objective pluralities of Wordsworth’s landscape, towards the termination 
of the verse paragraph? Why is sitting “alone” worth more to the poet, over the mutable uncertainty in his 
earlier lines? 

| argue, to begin with, that Wordsworth’s use of the English word “alone” would not suffice to provide 
us with the full meaning of his intentions: it is plausible that he is playing across the amalgamation of two 
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|’ 


and “one,” and the implications of the two German words: “alle” (and its derivatives 


|’ 


English words, “al 
“aller” and “alles”) (“all/e” 7), which could assume a multiplicity of absolute meanings, such as “above al 
and “all in all,” for which an excellent case can be made in “Tintern Abbey” when the poet remarks that: 
“The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, / And their glad animal movements all gone by / To me was all in 
all” (Wordsworth, lines 73-75). 

And the other word “one,” which is synonymous with the implications of the German word “Man” 
(“One,” 414, “Man” (pronoun)), provides the readers with two sets of inter-linguistic, Anglo-Germanic 
meanings: in English, the word “alone” becomes denotative of isolation, probably ascetism (Gk. Asketikos, 
meaning rigorous self-discipline, practicing self-denial, religiously) in the current context, synonymous with 
the German allein. However, if one were to bring the second set of German meanings of “alone” into 
enquiry, juxtaposing the implications of the “all and all,” compelling “one” to collapse into the German 
“Man” which, when it overlaps with the English “man” (German: Mann), bears an absolute set of near- 
apocalyptic meanings, based on its perceptive uncanny and linguistic proximities: first, Wordsworth’s 
“alone” is an absolute state of being, the “all in all” of ontology; secondly, the “all in all” of ontology, being 
absolute, must be Manly or masculine: “I think abstractly; therefore, | am masculine” (Essick 295). To be 
alone is to be a Universal, and to Universalize, or to be able to Universalize, is to be a Man, despite its 
underlying ambiguities, both intra and extra-linguistic. 

What | have argued in the earlier paragraph is far from speculative analysis: there is textual evidence 
behind this inaugural argument. On March 11, 1798, William Wordsworth writes to James Losh that he 
wishes to travel to Germany “in order to acquire the German language” (Selincourt ed. 189). Or, Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s letter to Mary Hutchinson from Goslar in November, 1798, stating that Wordsworth had 
“gone on improving in that respect” (Selincourt ed. 203)—an argument reinforced in John Worthen’s The 
Life of William Wordsworth: A Critical Biography (Wiley Blackwell, 2014).1 Despite the contradiction in terms 
of the progress actually achieved, it is probable that Wordsworth would utilize linguistic equivocation as a 
tool for intensifying, and complicating the fundamental, surfacing simplicity of his statement. Provocations 
are enrichments, and often contribute in distributing its truth-value across linguistic margins by weaponizing 
equivocation, by first disguising it, thus perpetuating the false consciousness that what does exist, does not 
exist, at first. The latent meaning of the use of the words “one,” “man,” “all,” and occasionally “still” is spread 
across the poetic body of “Tintern Abbey.” Consider these, as representative examples of the meaning of 
“man” in the poem, in accordance with our new methodology: 


These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye... 

As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man’s life... 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man... 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men... 
Shall e’er prevail against us, (Wordsworth, lines 22-24, 32-33, 97-99, 127-28, 132, italics mine) 


The first italicized “man” refers back to the isolated “Hermit,” who is presumably blind to the objective 
pluralizations of the world, concentrating on the meditative objectless, objectiveless, extra-material 


1 They talked German to the “people of the house” whenever they could and read what could get hold of, but they 
were not able to make much progress (180). 
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subjectivity of the world, but with a difference: Wordsworth is eager to demonstrate the oxymoronic 
potential of the “blind man,” for the “one,” the “all in all,” being absolute, is blind to nothing, or need not 
prove his sight to mortals; its oxymoronic potential is enhanced if we read into the possibility of the “blind 
man” being an innuendo for the effeminate, or the feminine. This is furthered by the entrance of the “best” 
in a “good man’s life” who, being one, the “all in all,” and universal, can only be as indispensable as the 
Universal categorical imperative, symbolized by the “good” abstractly, as Robert Essick has already notified. 
The “mind of man,” read as the point of origin for the “good man’s life,” is the “awesome noumenal oneness 
behind the phenomenal multiplicity of things” (Randel 385). The Universal, or absolute Mind, is more 
perfect, more masculine, the “best portion” within the perception of a Moral, masculine Universe, to 
rephrase Wordsworth’s meaning. Men, however, in Wordsworth’s “selfish men,” takes on a negative 
connotation: Wordsworth is opposed to the pluralization of the “one,” something that could be associated 
with his later, Christian conservatism, and something to which | shall return to, in the third part of the essay. 
One could make a sturdy case for it via Wordsworth’s reference to the Satanic in “evil tongues,” where good, 
contrasted with evil, is able to carefully maneuver flickering into sneering, implying that the Utterance must 
not be repeated, or spoken to, for fear of contamination. Dualism, or the replicative tendency, is associated 
with contamination, and is eventually, unfit, or effeminate for the Universal idea—that the “One” is “All,” 
or, the “All” is in “One,” hence “alone.” The reinforcement of this, is evident across Wordsworth’s poem, 
when the multiplicity of the “one” never assumes the form of “many” (see “many recognitions,” lines 59- 
60) as it is generally made out to be; instead, Wordsworth complicates its equivocal prerogative even more: 


In which the heavy and weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened —... 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, a// objects of a// thought, 

And rolls through All things... 

And of al/ that we behold 

From this green earth; 

The guide the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being... 

Through all! the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy: ... 

Our cheerful faith, that a// which we behold 

Is full of blessings... 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; (Wordsworth, lines 39-40, 100-102, 104-05, 110-11, 124-25, 132-34, 
emphasis mine) 


The Universal masculine, when pitted against the “unintelligible world,” seems meaningless, because of 
its replicative abilities that deter, and defer the disguised monopoly in Wordsworth’s inter-linguistic 
delineations. The false consciousness that nature was “all in all” had to be rectified in the maturer phase of 
abstraction, which maintains the hierarchy parallel across both metaphysics and society—abstraction above 
concretion, man above woman. This is why “A spirit,” or “One spirit” eventually directs the universal 
materialism of things, subrepting its universality, depriving it of its masculinity, as it “rolls through.” This 
newly subrepted universality, now no longer ascertained by materiality, rightfully becomes the immaterial 
subjective wealth of the poet’s “moral being,” of him and himself “alone,” resonating the transference of 
discursive posture from the hermit to the poet, from the “many” to the “one,” to the “my.” Nature, now the 
inferior tendency, is relegated to the feminine: “Nature never did betray / The heart that loved her’ 
(Wordsworth, lines 122-23). A Christian, monotheistic Universality emerges when Wordsworth echoes the 
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fulness of “blessings,” probably insisting that from oneness derives this fulness, while the “we,” as | shall 
argue towards the end of the essay, is the ideological objective of the “one” Wordsworth 
Wordsworthianized to become one world, with “all” in “one” generating the false consciousness of an “us” 
between the lines. It would be echoed in, at least, three more synonymities across “Tintern Abbey”: 


More like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads than one 

Who sought the thing he loved... 

.. but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity... 

Therefore am | still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains. (Wordsworth, lines 70-72, 91-92, 102-104, emphasis mine) 


Notable here is the admiration built within the ideological structure of the “one” that acknowledges its 
earlier inability to enforce a paradigm shift in his “boyish days” (73), the primal phase of conceptual 
impotency. To seek the “thing” would be scent-marking failure, as Wordsworth wants to communicate, for 
incapacity towards detachment is gendered. That could be one reason why the boyish lover uses 
polysyndeton across the two verse lines (“the meadows and the woods, / And mountains”), hinting at the 
natural burden he has to bear lovingly, the projection as the real, betraying, if not narrowly missing the 
sublime potential of an asyndeton at this juncture of his verse paragraph. Noteworthy also is his progression 
from those “boyish days,” for the disinterested recipient of that “still, sad music” is able to recognize its own 
inducement of experiential infinity in contact with nature, and the ideological fallacy built within the stilled, 
oneness of transitional likeness to infinity within natural (read a conceptual) microcosms. The perpetuation 
of nostalgia is “still” ongoing, while nature herself, in her projection of infinity during the poet’s “boyish 
days,” has been stilled (gone silent, rendered dead), owing to the ideological fallacy of such an exertion. A 
oneness with the recognition of what is not, when nostalgically detached, is “still” oneness with that “all in 
all,” with the Universal masculine, and a conscious inhibition of anything else. Thus, the absorption of all 
particular meanings within one universal particular resolves Wordsworth’s anxiety regarding unstable, inter- 
linguistic meanings, but to what end? He clarifies immediately after: 


To them | may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime... 

..a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the blue sky... (Wordsworth, lines 36-37, 95-98) 


The topographic sublimity in these lines, from one perspective, could be restored from the sublime 
picturesque, as illustrated by Jacqueline M. Labbe in Romantic Visualities: Landscape, Gender and 
Romanticism (Palgrave Macmillan, 1998).? This is not the line of argument deemed exact for the essay. | 
proffer, instead, that Wordsworth’s “aspect” and “sense” of sublimity is situated in the grey zone of cross- 
linguistic meanings, where oneness is accomplished not through elimination, but repressive subjugation— 
hence the uncertain anxiety regarding the return of the repressed (“more,” “something far more”), and its 
castrative potential. Wordsworth, as has been argued previously, is not concerned with the picturesque of 


2 “the sublime experience cancels the feminine subject; constructed as it is in masculine images of transcendence and 
escape, there is no room for even a feminine approximation, since under these terms an approximation would no 
longer be, by definition, the ‘true’ sublime” (44). 
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landscape, but the linguistic landscape of the “mind of man,” while applying to it the referential trope of 
“natural landscape.” The sublime becomes the antinomial moment of equivocative triumph—its universal 
oneness, achieved epiphanically, becomes unsustainable as soon as it is realized. The “dwelling” in the 
above-mentioned quotation is uncannily similar to the “vagrant dwellers” in the first verse paragraph, 
perhaps as a reminder of the vagrancy of natural “dwelling,” contrasted with the logocentric stability of 
equivocated, linguistic superiority. | will return to this section of the discussion towards the end. The four 
introductory conclusions that Wordsworth arrives at can be represented through these following points: 


The One is the Absolute. 
The Absolute is all in all. 

The all in all, must be Manly. 
Manliness in sublime. 


Dorothy’s Wordsworth: Flaunts and Faults 

Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey,” read through these equivocative, linguistic strategies, would give one 
the impression that its prolonged linguistic association is probably etymological. True as it might be, 
Wordsworth’s immediate linguistic affinity is derived from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Alfoxden Journal, written 
in 1798. His ultimate poetical strategy finds its fundamentals through the derivatives, through its linguistic 
blind spots, by reworking and reconceptualizing them. How is this possible? 

The “green paths,” “streams,” “lines of water running between the ridges,” and the garden “gay with 
flowers” (Woof ed., 141) in Dorothy’s Journal entry on January 20, 1798, bear an uncommon similarity with 
the “green hue,” “mountain-springs,” “little lines of sportive wood” and the “orchard tufts,” in “Tintern 
Abbey” (I. 13, 3, 15-16, 11). The “beautiful beds of smoke” (Woof ed. 142) in Dorothy’s entry on January 23, 
become Wordsworth’s “wreaths of smoke” (I. 17), while the “murmur of the village stream” on January 27, 
in her entry becomes “a soft inland murmur” in Wordsworth’s poem (I. 4). The “interesting groups of human 
creatures,” (Woof ed. 149) in her March 10 entry become Wordsworth’s “vagrant dwellers” (Il. 20) who 
cannot exactly be identified, and yet they are. While the allusive tendencies exhibited here are meant to be 
representational, there are two different versions that could be extrapolated from these harmless 
similarities. First, these almost straightforward, allusive references embed in themselves meanings that are 
less concrete than they usually seem; phrases such as “uncommon majesty” in the Alfoxden Journal (Woof 
ed. 144) convey more uncertainty than at first glance. Dorothy is not sure, or is inexact over what is 
uncommon about it, or why the moon’s fulness has kingliness written all over it. This abstraction is conveyed 
in Dorothy’s entry on February 27, where she finds the prospect “mildly beautiful” (Woof ed. 148, original 
emphasis). This uncertainty is an uncertainty over the obscurity surrounding the less concrete; while she is 
certain about the linguistic foundations of definite things, it assumes anxiety when the definable over-exerts 
its limitations and definitions, or when the sublime reaches out to the conceptual periphery of the 
conceptually definable “beautiful,” illustrated in the latter quote. As Meena Alexander rightly avers, 
“Dorothy keeps quite chastely to the givenness of things, drawing back from speculation” (175). Therefore, 
one could argue that the abstract, metaphysical realm in Dorothy’s prose is left undone, to be dealt over in 
Wordsworth’s poetry, which genders both literary forms (Romantic prose in journal entries becomes 
feminine, Romantic metaphysics in verse becomes masculine). It also genders, in a Kantian manner, the 
realms of the sublime (uncommon, indefinable, unlimited) and the beautiful (common, definable, limited). 
Secondly, we ought to resume advancing into provocative linguistic strategies, where one word does not 
lead to one meaning in one language, but at least two in two inter-linguistic contexts. Take these two 
examples, for instance: 
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Nor less, | trust, 

To them | may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; ... 

Not for this 

Faint |, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; (I. 35-37, 85-87, my emphasis) 


In both these quotations, one observes that while “gift” can be interpreted as something positive, 
something infinite exchanged for the materially transient, hence sublime, for greater efficiency in 
Wordsworth’s adult life, | am inclined to disagree. | argue that he is equivocating upon the German word 
“sift,” meaning venom or toxin (94). What Wordsworth means, unconventionally, is this: he owes, to the 
memory of the landscape where the ruins of the Tintern Abbey were situated, the source of his original 
poison, which, in its seeming harmony and co-operative naturalness, had blindfolded Wordsworth to the 
more toxic, urban venomousness that he is now confronted with, and cannot materially resolve. It is the 
consumption of his earlier venom which allows him to withstand the worse effects of this one, and it is only 
in this stricter sense that Wordsworth finds it a sublime “gift” —allowing the psyche to perpetuate the false 
consciousness of eternal childhood as toxic which, when properly consumed, assumes the highest common 
denominator of moral cleansing when faced with far worse, in terms of toxic magnitudes. Similarly, “other 
gifts” have followed, meaning that other toxins have compensated immensely for Wordsworth’s naive 
association with nature as a repository of harmlessness; he looks back at the tolerable, life-affirming toxin 
instead of the life-threatening ones, and in its ability to arrest the worst consequences of the latter toxins. 
This is a meaning that remains inaccessible to the “givenness” of Dorothy; the provocative equivocation of 
language abstracts Romantic meanings, especially in verse, making it obscure, a potent symbol of the 
Romantic masculine, as illustrated in this paragraph. This is something that Wordsworth flaunts, and is 
registered as a Dorothean “flaw”; the concreteness of abstraction is much more complicated than nature 
versus culture; it becomes a discourse between the magnitude of toxicity versus the moral superiority of 
the individual harnessing its benefits, material and metaphysical. 

Interestingly, inaccessibility through equivocative language is the resultant of an original displacement 
within selfhood itself; Wordsworth does not simply look back at nature because it nourishes, or elevates 
him mechanically. There is that possibility of nature (and his own, former nature) stimulating him, which is 
then figuratively and metaphorically presented by him as displaced stimulation, but stimulation still. 
Observe the way Wordsworth looks back—rather than looking into the present “past” of “Tintern Abbey”: 


| again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view... 

Once again | see 

These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines... 

Oh! Yet a little while 

May | behold in thee what | was once, ... 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. (II. 9-10, 14-15, 119-120, 133-134, emphasis mine) 


What Wordsworth views, sees and beholds has little or nothing to do with the Abbey itself, or with the 
prospective landscape in particular; when he reposes under the sycamore, he views his former self’s 
participation in that landscape, for he can barely look beyond himself—a characteristic peculiar with 
Wordsworth amongst the other Lake Poets. As he sees once again, one can discern that his primary interest 
does not lie in identifying the hedgerows, but on his latent emphasis on “again” —once again, Wordsworth 
finds himself voyeuristically looking at himself five years back when he faltered at identifying those 
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hedgerows, as he does now. This becomes more and more explicit when he drops the veil of nature- 
spectacle and concentrates upon himself in the disguise of pedagogy, which introduces us, in reality, to the 
two Wordsworths at work in “Tintern Abbey’—not William and Dorothy, but William Junior, who is 
voyeurized upon by William senior, two similar but not exactly identical men, at this point—or even more 
disturbingly, the one a man, the other a child that grows into the body of the man. Why then, does he 
disguise himself with natural projections when he is actually looking at his own self? Is it wrong to argue that 
Wordsworth is stimulated by his former self, and being embarrassed at this stimulation, sexual or otherwise, 
must disguise his new knowledge in the Adamic fashion from God, using nature to cover up his own eyes 
from his own self? 

Sigmund Freud, in his Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality argues in favor of scopophilia, the 
“pleasure of looking,” but it “becomes a perversion... if, instead of being preparatory to the normal sexual 
aim, it supplants it” (qtd. in Gay 251). Wordsworth’s stimulation is, from this intellectual angle, perverted, if 
we were to posit that any secondary stimulation is still, primarily, a sexual stimulation at its origin. Call it 
sublimated scopophilia, if you will. But it does not alter the phenomenon that Wordsworth is forbidden to 
look upon himself, or ‘him-selves,’ his own other selves, as it is not socially acceptable. Yet, Wordsworth can 
only find the stimulation for his answers by looking back at himself and sublimating his findings. This is the 
Wordsworthian manner, to put it playfully, for he is not concerned with a masculine sublimation of nature, 
but with a way of disguising his own experimental methodology, which could be construed as perverted. 
Therefore, the manner of Wordsworth’s pedagogy must coincide with its equivocative, German counterpart 
—the pluralization of men, the German “manner” (Oxford Dictionary 138), beginning with the senior and 
junior William, despite the controversy mentioned earlier. The manner, or the pluralization of men, is meant 
to originate from the different selves of William himself, followed by a careful inhibition of the earlier 
practice, and the displacement of his original stimulation onto other man-like characters, who shall then 
inherit and suppress its origin for its social dogma, keeping alive its acquired knowledge and expanding it in 
the process without expounding on its origin or returning to question Wordsworth’s methodology. To what 
extent is Wordsworth embarrassed with his own sublimated scopophilia, or the lack thereof, in the fourth 
verse paragraph of the poem? His penchant for retreating within himself reveals the answer to his question: 


When like a roe 

| bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led — more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. (Il. 67-75) 


Wordsworth is ashamed of the physicality of his stimulations, when one notes the animal imagery at 
work in his text: “like a roe” is anxiously modified into “like a man,” which is a mnemonic error, since he was 
yet to become a man, if one were to overlook its figurative significance for the literal. The act of “flying from 
something” insists upon flying from that which is natural, the pursuit of which, like expressing love for nature 
as a mother-figure, could eventually lead to his castration from nature at one level, and from himself at 
another—“Nature teaches him to look beyond nature. This is the pattern of sublimation: cut off from his 
mother’s love, the boy searches for it everywhere else” (Homans 56). He must find and recreate that nature 
in his younger self when older, drawing upon his “coarser pleasures” of beastly stimulation for sublimation, 
and rationalization, and for future pedagogy. It is designated by the poet who “sought the thing he loved,” 
the thing being himself objectified in the past, but available for reconstruction to his present self. The 
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ashamedness is also at display within the two lines in brackets, where Wordsworth’s naked, physical 
pleasures desperately seek substitutes for its original penile objective—his communion and consummation 
with nature, as Jacques Derrida brilliantly demonstrates in his essay on the subject: 


Dreams of nakedness, then, calling forth, a feeling of modesty or shame [scham]. They are in fact “typical,” 
only by virtue of their association with embarrassment, confusion, discomfort. This “core of their content” 
can subsequently lend itself to all sorts of transformations, revisions, translations. Nakedness gives place to 
substitutes... All the examples suggested by Freud concern men, and men exhibiting the lack of a phallic 
attribute, somewhat affected by this exhibitionist activity. Even more precisely: their nakedness does not 
reveal the penis or the lack of penis, but rather the absence of the phallus as an attribute to fill a possible gap, 
the absence of the colossal double. (34-35, translated by Willis Domingo, James Hulbert, Moshe Ron and M. 
—R.L, italics in original) 


Wordsworth makes a desperate, if embarrassing and perverted attempt at that “colossal double,” and 
acquires it, much to his triumph, which, although we do not recognize it initially, is the central triumph of 
the poem. The younger self of his “boyish days” is gone, but it has gone within, never to be ejaculated or 
ejected as it is. That it must be kept to himself and substituted or sustained with identical accomplishments 
is central to the text as well, and its underlying anxiety. | will advance, at this point, to proffer that 
Wordsworth’s manner, beyond his sublimated scopophilia, is twofold. First, he must devise a method which 
convinces him of the holographic omnipresence of his earlier self at all points in order to maintain its textual- 
sexual impact. This is an essential substitute for the sustenance of the illusion that the “coarser pleasures” 
of the younger body, acquired animalistically, although lost, have left behind a younger self as its stimulative 
after-presence. Juxtaposed upon this primary false consciousness is the secondary false consciousness that 
pedagogizes it in its own peculiar ideology—that the predecessors and successors of this particular “gift” (I 
use it in both its meanings) of phallocentric knowledge are its pluralization, in its peculiar strength that 
masculinizes mankind, repressing its scopophilic origins and maintaining the false consciousness that its 
sublimated gift is self-standing, for civilizational ends. The combination of both primary and secondary aims 
gives rise to a second set of Wordsworthian pedagogy with four slightly different, if not divergent doctrines: 


Manner is sublime. 
Sublimity is all in Man. 
Absolute Manner is sublime. 
Pedagogy is manly. 


It is under these extreme circumstances that a third non-male self, aside from the boyish and the older 
William, is introduced to the text: Dorothy Wordsworth. What role does she play in Wordsworth’s 
pedagogy? Does she play a role, with her biological self, in the presence of universal constrictions? Is she 
Dorothy at all towards the end of the text, or is she Wordsworth’s sister, removed from her earlier self, a 
participant in the universal, sublime manner? If not, what are the visible consequences of not playing a role 
she was designated for, since it has been proven that pedagogy is gendered? 


Wordsworth’s Dorothy: Faults and Flaunts 

| would interpret, first of all, that manner must be a proliferation of the masculine, which is not 
equivalent to the “selfish men” that Wordsworth had sneered against in his final verse paragraph of the 
poem. This differentiation is the key to the more complicated gender hierarchies created within child and 
man, beast and child, man and woman, brother and sister, beautiful and sublime, and the material versus 
the spiritual. One ought to ascribe this proliferation to an increase in the “man,” or his objective in creating 
‘mans,’ not men. This is an important conceptual distinction between its biological influx and its 
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contradictory, ideological extreme—a hint probably dropped by Wordsworth in the final verse paragraph of 
“Tintern Abbey”: 


When thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; (Il. 139-142, italics mine) 


This newly-acquired necessity for a “mansion” of “forms” leads to a Platonic abstraction put into effect 
in the earlier section, where the ideological man multiplies in number for the sustenance of Wordsworth’s 
sublime pedagogy. | would further insist that the redundant limitations of a word like ‘pluralization’ ought 
to be substituted for a word that does not, simplistically, assert penile, reproductive increase—alternatively, 
| suggest ‘plurification’ since it substitutes the phallic for the merely penile, and the ideological for the 
reproductive, a “colossal double,” to recall Derrida in “The Purveyor of Truth.” Plurification could be defined, 
for the purposes of “Tintern Abbey” as the amplified plurality, or the pluralized amplification of 
Wordsworth’s “mans” who consider it their responsibility to drive home the pedagogy of his sublimated 
scopophilia, while sustaining the false consciousness that that which is not, actually is, while that which is, 
must be perpetuated into a linguistic différance. The “dwelling place” of the pedagogical mind becomes 
nothing more that the sublimated version of the “vagrant dwellers” without a home in the first verse 
paragraph of the text. The Wordsworth of his “boyish days” is rendered inaccessible from this point 
onwards, but it leaves a younger and conceptually indifferent Dorothy [“When these wild ecstasies shall be 
matured / Into a sober pleasure” (138-39)] exposed to Wordsworthian indoctrination vis-d-vis 
infantilization. Therefore, when he harangues his sister by stating that, “Oh! Yet a little while / May | behold 
in thee what | was once, / My dear, dear Sister!” (Il. 119-121), Heidi Thomson avers that this address to 
Dorothy is nothing more than Wordsworth’s “narcissistic projection” (541). William wants to see himself in 
Dorothy (by seeing himself in her, she must be removed from herself), which is a reminder of his scopophilic 
aim, but which serves a sinister motif: by visualizing himself, that is, his younger, inhibited self in her, 
Wordsworth is inclined upon defeminizing, or permanently differing and deferring Dorothy’s givenness, her 
familiarity with the feminine, for the achievement of his extreme aim of perpetuating the Wordsworthian 
pedagogy, acting upon an innate anxiety that unless it happens so, “the creative joy, will die” (Bloom 135). 
| shall substitute the word “joy” for manner, for this plurification of the creative “manner” is the only 
pedagogical aim, the way to go, through the pluralized amplification of man. The process becomes 
narcissistic: Dorothy is reduced, through the projection of Wordsworth’s younger self on his sister— 
Wordsworth’s Dorothy, not Dorothy Wordsworth, from this point onwards. While it is carefully implied that 
the poet and his sister constitute a team, | shall settle for its German counterpart, “mannschaft” (139), 
which, aside from suggesting that Wordsworth and Wordsworth’s sister, (and not Wordsworth and Dorothy) 
are a team, for it authenticates his pedagogical aim, creates a more elevatory possibility for him and his 
“mans” as the true team “now,” unlike the false team “once.” The final order of modification is as follows: 


The unfeminine is absolute. 
The absolute is all in all. 
The allin all is sublime. 
The unfeminine is manly. 


Frances Wilson, in The Ballad of Dorothy Wordsworth (2021) is aware of Wordsworth pushing through 
this guilt involving Dorothy’s defeminization: he “clearly felt responsible for Dorothy’s state...[but] he missed 
where his responsibility might lie” (244). One could now argue where his irresponsibility lay—in draining her 
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feminine spirit and accentuating her psychosis. He would sublimate this in his Postscript of 1835 when he 
argues “how distress creeps upon multitudes without misconduct of their own” (qtd. in Owen and Smyser 
246), perhaps a carefully disguised, subjective reference to Dorothy’s mental distress for no fault of her own, 
but for being at the wrong place at the wrong time. Dorothy, too, shows an awareness of Wordsworth’s 
commandeering character, when she confesses in a letter to Jane Pollard from Forncett on February 16, 
1798, that “William has... a sort of violence of Affection” (Selincourt ed. 83). Wordsworth would further 
suppress the guilt and disseminate his sublime pedagogy (narcissistically projected, as Thomson tells us) in 
The Excursion (Till ed., first published in 1814), using “Tintern Abbey” as his stepping-stone. Thus, one finds, 
in Book IV of his epic poem, concrete references to the “Sons of the morning” (Till ed., p. 954, Il. 232), how 
“Knowing the heart of man is set to be / The centre of this world” (Il. 324-25), or in a somewhat longish 
passage where he preaches [‘mansplains’ sounds appropriate here], almost in the manner of “Tintern 
Abbey,” how 


Come labour, when the worn-out frame requires 
Perpetual sabbath; come, disease and want; 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense; 

But leave me unabated trust in thee — 

And let thy favour, to the end of life, 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things — 

Father of heaven and earth! (Till ed., Il. 57-65) 


Compare its uncanny gendered, and pedagogical similarities with his 1798 text, written nearly two 
decades earlier: 


If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! (Il. 143-146) 


If one substitutes “thee” with Dorothy in the former passage, and “me” with Wordsworth, the “Father” 
of his exhortations in the latter, we cannot overlook the blatantly “coarser pleasures” of Wordsworthian 
pedagogy—he demands from Dorothy the absolute repression of her femininity, entailing a sacrifice. He 
cannot demand it from a man, for it would be no sacrifice at all, whereas the sacrifice of Wordsworth’s 
dearest sister would engender gravity to the Romantic, pedagogical discourse of a true and lasting sublime, 
even at the cost of family. She performs “a double function in the ratification of his achievement of a 
transcendent subjectivity” (162), as John Barrell concludes in his grim, and radical reading of the poem. 

Dorothy’s resistance to the idea of a Wordsworthian sacrifice, although never very explicit for obvious 
reasons (she had been deprived of family life since her parents had died in her youth), can be construed as 
implicitly rebellious. That she possessed the ability to critique him can be observed in her letter to Jane 
Pollard where she reacts about Wordsworth’s early poetical publications, especially “An Evening Walk,” 
containing “many faults, the chief of which [is] obscurity” (Selincourt ed. 85). A sensitive reader could assess 
her poem, “Thoughts on My Sick-Bed” (1832) as a textual-sexual resistance to Wordsworth’s deliberate, 
masculine obscurity in “Tintern Abbey,” an expression of “suppressed literary talent” (Wilson 246) and a 
consequent rewriting of the true feminine. Given that her submission was absolute despite the resistance 
offered, it is also a submission that leads towards a discursive “arrest” of Wordsworth’s sublime teleology, 
where her sickness marks the end of an authoritarian repression through her death. Katherine T. Meiners 
reads Dorothy’s poem along similar lines: “In a utopian construction she ought to be revitalized by healing 
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thoughts of William, but here they function as pastiche and grim parody” (494). This could be cognized as 
the reason behind Edward Quillinan’s report upon William’s death that Dorothy’s mental sickness was 
temporarily cured, and “she has an absolute command of her own will” (qtd. in Wilson 249). Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s exhortations, or exclamations are carefully accumulated in her physical vessel and annihilated 
with her, both textually and sexually. This is a befitting reply to her original commitment to the 
Wordsworthian sacrifice, as she becomes the first and only martyr of his sublime ideology. 


Conclusion 

| return, at the terminating moment of the essay, to the first section of the title of Heidi Thomson’s essay 
“We Are Two”: as the essay has consistently argued, there are two languages (German and English), two 
images (physical and ideological), two ideas (beautiful and the sublime), two genders (man and woman) and 
two deaths (Wordsworth’s younger self and Dorothy) in “Tintern Abbey,” courtesy its complicated, but 
rewarding equivocative strategies. But, from a firmly methodological perspective, Wordsworth’s sublime 
pedagogy remains steadfast in his time-honored denial of the two. Therefore, when he concludes by saying 
that everything “Were to me / More dear, both for themselves, and for thy sake!” (I. 158-59), there is no 
urgency in interpreting “thy” as Dorothy; Wordsworth calls out to his “mans,” announcing that “We are the 
Ones,” or “Wordsworth (and his Mans) are the Ones,” or even “Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s sister (not 
Dorothy, strictly) are the ones,” but never again, that “We are two,” for dearer (note the double comparative 
for emphasis) to Wordsworth is his ideological, phallogocentric construct over its substitute, which is its lack, 
and cannot be. Dorothy has been perpetually deferred, and his sister baited away for the realization of his 
“all” in “one.” 
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